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Art. XXI.— Reports of American Hospitals for the Insane :— 

1. Of the Maine Hospital, for the fiscal year 1864-65. 

2. Of the Vermont Asylum, for the fiscal year 1864^65. 

3. Of the Worcester (Mass.) Hospital, for the fiscal year 1864-65. 

4. Of the Taunton (Mass.) Hospital, for the fiscal year 1864-65. 

5. Of the Northampton (Mass.) Hospital, for the fiscal year 1864-65. 

6. Of the State Hospital of Pennsylvania, for the year 1865. 

7. Of the Dixmont ( Western Pennsylvania) Hospital, for the year 1865. 

8. Of the U. S. Government Hospital, for the fiscal year 1864-65. 

Before we enter more directly upon the examination of the pamphlets 
gathered from various quarters, and now lying together upon our table, we have 
a word to say to our friends, the Superintendents, with whom, for many a year 
gone by, we have “held sweet converse” through the medium of their annual 
reports. 

When hospitals were but few, and there was no press of other matter for the 
pages of the Journal, we could give to the authors of these yearly missives a 
protracted hearing. But circumstances have changed, and we are now “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” While, on the one hand, the number of institutions for the 
insane has been largely increased, the progress of science, the greater number 
of medical writers, and the stupendous military and naval conflict through which 
the nation has recently passed, have combined in bringing so great a stress of 
material*to each quarterly issue, that in the compilation of these notices much 
must be rejected which would otherwise find admission. In the course of the 
last few years no inconsiderable quantity of matter, in this series of articles, has 
been not only selected but put in type, and afterward “struck out,” by the edi¬ 
tor, solely for the want of room. 

1. Applications for admission to the Maine Insane Hospital had become so 
numerous that an additional wing for the women’s department was erected in 
the course of the fiscal year 1864-65. 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients in hospital, Dec. 1st, 1864. 

128 

126 

254 

Admitted in course of the year 

87 

55 

142 

Whole number .... 

215 

181 

396 

Discharged, including deaths 

73 

46 

119 

Remaining Dec. 1, 1865 . 

142' 

135' 

277 

Of the discharged there were cured 

31 

16 

47 

Died. 

11 

13 

24 


Died with consumption. 10; diarrhoea, 3; epilepsy, 2 ; congestion of the brain, 
2 ; apoplexy, general paralysis, exhaustion, mania, pneumonia, gastritis, dysen- 
■ tery, and accidental drowning, 1 each. 

“ Among the assigned causes of insanity in those admitted since our last re¬ 
port,” says Dr. Harlow, “was ‘excessive use of tobacco.’ Not only did the dis¬ 
ease seem traceable directly to this as the prominent and exciting cause in these 
(two) cases, but we see daily the ill effects of the pernicious habit of smoking 
and chewing this noxious weed upon those who come to us for treatment. It 
seems to aggravate the disease in all cases, and cannot be too strenuously pro¬ 
scribed in the treatment of insanity, especially in cases of an acute form. 

“ Said one of the young men, during convalescence, whose insanity seemed to 
be the plain result of the excessive use of this deleterious production, ‘ I con¬ 
tracted the habit of using tobacco in the army, and during some of the long, 
tedious marches in which I was engaged, it was my main support, especially 
when short of provisions. I could march sixteen hours a day, with little or 

1 The report says “ one hundred and forty-three males, and one hundred and 
thirty-four males,” but such is not the correct deduction from the preceding sums. 
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nothing to eat, only give me plenty of tobacco. 1 Just before his insanity assumed 
its most aggravated form, which was mental exaltation accompanied with bril¬ 
liant delusions, he smoked between twenty and thirty cigars during an evening. 
This, he confessed, after recovery, was the cause of his malady. 

“ The use of tobacco by persons in whom it has not become a second nature, 
tends to insomnolence, which, if long continued, produces mental disturbance 
and sometimes insanity.” 


2. In the report for the official year 1864-65, of the Vermont Asylum for 
Insane, Dr. Rockwell is, as is his wont, laconic in detail and brief in general. 


Patients in hospital, August 1,1864 
Admitted in course of the year 
"Whole number .... 
Discharged, including deaths . 
Remaining, August 1, 1865 
Of the discharged, there were cured 
Died. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

218 

240 

458 

82 

62 

144 

300 

302 

602 

59 

63 

122 

241 

239 

480 


55 

42 


“ A good number have been restored to reason and those enjoyments which 
reason alone confers. The recovery of the curable is not the only benefit derived 
from institutions of this kind. To improve the condition ot the incurable, so as 
to make them comfortable and happy, frequently requires more skill and perse¬ 
verance than the restoration of the curable. 

“Uncontrolled desires and unrestrained indulgence of temper will often pre¬ 
pare the young for that disordered state of the brain which strongly predisposes 
to insanity. 

“ One great preventive of insanity is the forming of correct habits. A person 
of peevish, fretful habit, and inclined to look on the dark side of things, is far 
more liable to become insane than one of a cheerful, hopeful disposition, who 
makes the best of every condition of life. 

“ Persons predisposed to insanity should avoid everything that has a tendency 
to impair the general health, such as want of physical exercise in the open air, 
passing too much time in warm rooms, sleeping on feathers, engaging in em¬ 
ployments that will not allow sufficient sleep at proper hours, and allowing them¬ 
selves to be too much disturbed by the unpleasant trials of life.” 


3. The general statistics of the Worcester (Mass.) Lunatic Hospital, for the 
year ending with the 30th of September, 1865, are as follows:— 


Patients in hospital Oct. 1,1865 
Admitted in course of the year 
Whole number . . . . 

Discharged, including deaths . 
Remaining, Sept. 30. L866 
Of the discharged there were cured 
Died. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

167 

177 

344 

117 

104 

221 

284 

281 

565 

115 

109 

224 

169 

172 

341 

51 

54 

105 

12 

21 

33 


Deaths from phthisis pulmonalis, 13; paralysis, 6; epilepsy, 4; inanition, 4 ; 
exhaustive mania, 2 ; marasmus, 2 ; and old age, 2. 

“ The death of those who die in the hospital is rarely attended with any ap¬ 
parent suffering or distress, and still more rarely is there any return of reason, 
bringing with it aspirations after a new mode of living, nor is there any appear¬ 
ance of agony or anxiety. . 

“ The delusions of life often extend to its termination. Two of those who 
died during the year could not believe they were born to die. Death to them- 
was not a reality. The belief in the immortality of their bodies was to them 
the only reality. In one the dread of death was more terrible than death itself, 
and having lived for years in the torment of insane fear, died at last in perfect 
quiet, unaffected and unappalled. Two died so suddenly that pain could hardly 
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have been experienced, or the nature of the change appreciated. Four sank in 
the coma which succeeds epilepsy. In one, a morose and repulsive disposition 
was softened at the approach of death, and in another habitual acrimony and 
discontent were aggravated. One who had for weeks resisted every attempt at 
alleviation, was at last most distressingly eager for medical aid. One quite ac¬ 
curately foretold his death when its approach was not apparent. * * * 

“The number of deaths in the hospital is pretty nearly determined by the 
number of epileptic, paralytic, and consumptive patients admitted.” 

One of the principal topics of Dr. Semis’s report is a proposition for the 
modification of the hospital, so that the accommodations and the privileges 
allowed the patients, as well as the restraints imposed upon them, shall be less 
uniform, and more in accordance with their diversified conditions. The doctor 
would effect this object by the construction of two classes of cottages, in the 
vicinage of the principal edifice, to be occupied by all to whom a larger liberty 
aud a greater extent of privilege can be given, than to those who are turbulent, 
violent, or otherwise proper to be subjected to a closer confinement. 

“In the carrying out of this or any similar plan,” says Dr. B., “a departure 
would of course be made from the general style and character of hospital build¬ 
ings. There would be the central edifice; the hospital proper, in which would 
be placed all the cases of acute mania, the violent and dangerous, the suicidal 
and troublesome; having every arrangement for classification, and every con¬ 
venience for the treatment of insanity; with large and airy sleeping rooms, and 
day rooms, and with improved facilities for bathing, and a more reasonable 
arrangement for water-closets. 

“There would be, on one hand, a few cottages, plain, neat, and convenient, for 
the quiet, harmless, and industrious of both sexes; with workshops where they 
could follow such industrial pursuits as could be made available, with the laun¬ 
dry and bakery for the whole. 

“ On the other hand, there would be the residences of others, who would de¬ 
vote their time to the cultivation of gardens, in music, reading and writing, 
walking and riding, and such other light occupations and amusements as they 
were accustomed to follow when in health. 

“Then, there would be the chapel and lecture room, in which there would be 
at regular intervals, divine service and frequent lectures, sociables, and reading 
clubs. 

“ One great benefit to accrue from all this, is a near approach to the family 
system, and the kindly influences of home treatment. Could this system be 
adopted and carried into operation, the insane would have all the benefits they 
now have, with the added advantage of the family circle, to such as could be 
admitted to its privileges ; homely surroundings, and the enjoyment of many of 
the social comforts which make life pleasant. They would have, also, the ad¬ 
vantage of well-trained nurses and attendants, whose business for life it would 
be to care for and sympathize with them. They would enjoy a more free and 
generous style of amusement and exercise, and more frequently, and with less 
restraint, mingle in the society of friends aud relatives—in a word, all the enjoy¬ 
ments of life would be multiplied, and all the social endearments, to a great ex¬ 
tent, preserved, without diminishing in any degree the prospect of recovery, or 
increasing in any way the labours of the institution.” 

The plan here proposed is similar to that which, some years ago, was advo¬ 
cated by the late Dr. Galt, of the Williamsburg Hospital, Virginia, and by some 
European writers. 

Another subject dwelt upon at some length in this report, is the devising of 
some means whereby “ a full corps of reliable, well-educated, and thoroughly 
trained assistants” can be secured to the hospital. It appears to us very evi¬ 
dent that this great desideratum can never be attained until the wages paid for 
such services are sufficiently large to operate as an inducement to make the em¬ 
ployment a permanent business. 

4. At the Taunton (Mass.) Lunatic Hospital the most important numerical 
results for the official year 1864-65, are as follows:— 
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Patients in hospital, Sept. 30, 1864 
Admitted in course of the year 
Whole number .... 
Discharged, including deaths 
Remaining, Sept. 30, 1865 
Of the discharged, there were cured 
Died. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

164 

199 

363 

97 

100 

197 

261 

299 

560 

96 

121 

217 

165 

178 

343 

36 

53 

89 

20 

12 

32 


Deaths from phthisis, 6; maniacal exhaustion, 5; general paralysis, 5; ma¬ 
rasmus, 4; apoplexy, 3 ; paralysis, 2 ; fever, epilepsy, inanition, old age, suicide, 
erysipelas, and gastritis, 1 each. 

The statistics of the hospital, from the time of its opening, show that the 
number of deaths from diseases necessarily springing from, or involving, organic 
lesion of the brain, is threefold greater among the men than among the women. 
This difference “ may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that intemperance, 
licentiousness, and severe mental labour, are so much more frequent among the 
former.” 

“The fact,” remarks Dr. Choate, “ that the late civil war gave a decided check 
to the demands upon us, has continued during the past year. The number of 
admissions during the last four years has averaged twenty per cent, less than 
during the year immediately preceding the rebellion, and has been decidedly 
smaller than during any year since 1856.” 

“ Seventy-two per cent, of all recoveries which have taken place in the past 
seven years, have been in cases which had been less than three months’ duration 
before admission; ten per cent, in cases of between three and six months’ dura¬ 
tion ; and seven per cent, in cases of between six and twelve months’ duration ; 
making an aggregate of ninety per cent, of all recoveries occurring in patients 
who had been less than one year insane before admission. Two and a half per 
cent, only had been insane more than three years. 

“The circumstances of social position and pecuniary condition, of locality, of 
physical stamina, of cause, and of race, all materially affect the proportion of 
recoveries. As a general rule it may be stated, that among the poor a larger 
proportion are likely to recover, for the reason that they are ol necessity earlier 
placed under hospital treatment, and we shall see that prompt and early atten¬ 
tion is one of the most important aids to success in treatment; delay its most 
dangerous foe. 

“ In this important, particular, the hospital is fortunate, as its patients are 
generally either from the poor or from a class in moderate circumstances. In 
the matter of cause, too, it is also fortunate. The physical causes largely pre¬ 
dominate. In these there is the best field for medical treatment. Many of 
them, like intemperance, are removed by the mere fact ot hospital restraint; 
others are capable of removal by judicious management. In the points of ti e 
locality from which the cases are received, of general physical health and con¬ 
stitution, and of peculiarities of race, we are less fortunate. About one-half of 
our admissions are from a large seaport city, and many of these from its worst 
classes. Evil habits, irregular living, hard labour, confined rooms, and a gene¬ 
ral disregard, often compulsory, of the laws of health, have impaired their phy¬ 
sical systems so far that mortality among them becomes greater, and recovery 
necessarily less frequent. The large proportion which they bear to our whole 
number must increase our percentage of deaths, and influence unfavourably our 
percentage of recoveries. The large number of foreign lunatics received annu¬ 
ally into this hospital, amounting to nearly half of the whole number of admis¬ 
sions, also affects unfavourably its curative results, as the records of lunatic hos¬ 
pitals show, beyond a doubt, that the ratio of recoveries among this class is 
smaller than among our native population.” 

From the remarks upon the predisposing causes of mental disorder, we take 
the subjoined extract:— 

“The inquiry as to how hereditary tendency is formed, is the most important 
one in connection with the whole subject of insanity. That hereditary predisposi¬ 
tion, like the large proportion of exciting causes, is originally within the control of 
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the individual, and is produced by some violation of the laws of nature, seems in 
the highest degree probable. Indeed it is by no means unlikely, that the same 
causes, the same violations of nature, the same wrong way of life, not carried 
far enough in the first generation to excite disease, may in the second or third, 
or farther on, the same tastes and habits being transmitted, be finally sufficient 
by accumulation to prodnce it, or to produce in a whole family a condition of 
the constitution which will make them an easy prey to slight exciting causes of 
disease. And in this manner a man’s sins and errors may most emphatically 
be said to be visited upon his children’s children. Parents may unquestionably 
do much by a carefully considered plan of education, and by guarding their 
children closely from their own errors, towards warding ojf family diseases, and 
even towards breaking up hereditary tendencies. It is a most instructive fact, 
that in whatever direction we pursue our investigations into the cause of this 
direful disease, we must inevitably be brought to this same conclusion : the ne¬ 
cessity of pursuing more closely the laws of nature; of obeying more strictly 
the dictates of a pure and enlightened morality.” 


5. It appears by the report of the Northampton (Mass.) Lunatic Hospital, 
that in the course of the official year terminating with the 30th of September, 
1865, many improvements were made in the details of the internal construction 
of the building, rendering the operations of the hospital more easy, systematic, 
and orderly. A plan, simple and at the same time effective, for the. distribution 
of supplies was introduced, and was working much to the satisfaction of both 
the executive officers and the trustees. 


Patients in hospital, Sept. 30, 1864 
Admitted in course of the year 
"Whole number . . . . 

Discharged, including deaths . 
Remaining Sept. 30, 1865 
Of the discharged, there were cured 
Died. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

144 

190 

334 

70 

64 

134 

214 

254 

468 

56 

60 

116 

158 

194 

352 

17 

16 

33 

17 

24 

41 


Deaths from phthisis 14; marasmus 14; epilepsy 2; paralysis 2; injury 2; 
apoplexy 2 ; suicide 2; typhomania, dropsy, and intussusception, 1 each. 

“ Of the whole number of patients admitted in the year, the disease of only 
thirty-four was of less duration than one year. In all the rest it had passed into 
the chronic stage or form, the comparative incurability of which is now perhaps 
too generally known to require its re-assertion.” 

A very large proportion of the patients are incurables; no less than forty-four 
of that class having been transferred, in the course of the year, from the other 
State hospitals, and counted in the number of admissions. 

“ As insanity,” says Dr. Earle, “may arise from a variety of causes, and be 
accompanied by a diversity of conditions of the body, either generally or of 
some one or more of its important vital organs, so the treatment in different 
cases varies. As in most other diseases, each case must be studied, and managed 
according to the conditions found. 

“ The great mass of medicine proper administered here, belongs, however, to 
a few classes of the materia medica. Tonics, stimulants, soporifics—with some 
alteratives and cathartics—such are the agents chiefly used. 

“ In the course of the past year, the hypodermic method of administering 
morphine has been used in several cases, with eminently beneficial effect. As' 
that medicine, when thus administered, is not followed by the unpleasant conse¬ 
quences—sickness and headache—which so frequently succeed its hypnotic 
effects when given by the mouth; and as many patients needing it refuse to 
swallow any medicine, the hypodermic method becomes a resource of very 
great value in hospitals. ‘ Blessed,’ as Sancho Panza said in reference to sleep, 
‘blessed be the man who first invented’ it.” 

The report contains a pretty full exposition of the system of moral treatment, 
under the heads of Labour, Religious Worship, Lectures, Reading, Recreation 
and Amusement, and Dancing. 
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“Of all the means of amusement, no one during the past year has more con¬ 
stantly been in use than the billiard table. Several of the patients were good 
players before admission, and a considerable number have learned the game 
while here. It is an almost invaluable acquisition to the hospital. The game 
is peculiarly attractive, and hence patients who are indisposed to exercise suffi¬ 
ciently, or whose minds are so concentrated upon themselves that it is next to 
impossible to induce them to turn their attention to anything external, are more 
likely to become interested in it than in other games, or in manual employment.” 

“ In this amusement (dancing), as in everything throughout the daily routine 
or the special exercises of a hospital, the great object—and the great triumph, 
if that object be attained—is, an approach as nearly as possible to the proprie¬ 
ties of the occasion, as exhibited in good society among the people at large. 
No fantastic dresses are permitted; no intentional exhibition of diseased vaga¬ 
ries of action allowed. Enjoyment for the multitude must not be sought by an 
exposure of the misfortunes of the individual. In short, it is intended that it 
shall be a rational amusement, pursued in a rational way.” 

6. The medical history of the State Lunatic Hospital of Pennsylvania, for the 
year 1865, furnishes the following numerical results:— 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients in hospital, Dec. 31, 1864 

151 

130 

281 

Admitted in course of the year 

67 

86 

153 

Whole number .... 

218 

216 

434 

Discharged, including deaths . 

61 

67 

128 

Remaining, Dec. 31, 1865 

157 

149 

306 

Of the discharged, there were cured 

17 

23 

40 

Died. 

15 

20 

35 


Causes of death .—Variola 5; exhaustion of chronic insanity 17; exhaustion 
of acute mania 4; phthisis pulmonalis‘2; epilepsy 2; hydrothorax, dysentery, 
acute tonsillitis, paralysis, and apoplexy, 1 each. 

Dr. Ourwen gives an account of an epidemic of variola which prevailed in 
the hospital in the winter of 1864-5. We quote the most important passages. 

“Introduced through some of those employed in the domestic arrangements 
of the hospital, the disease had infected a number of persons in different parts 
of the house, and had sickened them so as to confine them to their beds, before 
its true character was discovered. The number of male attendants, which was 
one-third less than usual, was rendered smaller by several leaving on account of 
the epidemic; and as it prevailed more extensively among the men, the duties 
of those who remained were much increased, and it became impossible to sepa¬ 
rate the sick entirely from the well, even if a room could have been had for the 
purpose. The only resource was in the ample use of disinfectants, and as free 
ventilation as the severely cold weather would permit. Vaccination was re¬ 
sorted to in a large number, and while it may have been of service in warding 
off an attack from some, it did not benefit others, whose systems were doubtless 
strongly infected at the time of their vaccination.” 

“ The cases of the disease occurring in those employed, and among the patients, 
have been kept separate, with a view of seeing what the rate of mortality may 
have been in the two classes comparatively, and also to ascertain, if possible, 
the influence the nervous disorder of the patients may have had on the course 
and termination of the disease. 

“The nervous disorder had an unquestionable influence in producing a fatal 
result (irrespective of any special complications), by lowering the general con¬ 
stitutional power, and thus rendering the system less able to react, cast off the 
disease and establish a healthy action. This was also shown in the cases of 
those who recovered, in that they were slower in regaining their previous bodily 
condition. 

“Of those attacked among the employed, there were sixteen men and eight 
women. Of these twenty—thirteen men and seven women—had the disease in 
the simple or mildest form: some so lightly as not to confine them for more than 
part of a day. Four—three males and one female—had the disease in a 
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severely confluent form, and of these two died—one man and one woman. The 
man died on the fifteenth day, or the eleventh from the appearance of the 
eruption, and the woman on the twelfth, or the eighth day from the appearance 
of the eruption. 

“ Among the patients there were fifty-three cases—thirty-three men and twenty 
women. Of these thirty-six—twenty men and sixteen women—had the disease 
in a mild form ; fourteen—males ten and females four—had the severe confluent 
form of the disease. The deaths were ten, five of which—males three and 
females two—were the direct result of the disease. In the other five cases, 
there were various complications. 

“ The deaths took place on the following days, dating from the first symptoms 
of sickness: One on the sixth day (the case complicated with rheumatism and 
erysipelas); two on the seventh day (one of dysentery); one on the ninth day 
(that with epilepsy); one on the tenth day; one on the twelfth day; two on the 
fourteenth day; one on the twenty-sixth day (the very worst case of confluent 
smallpox which occurred during the epidemic, and I hope never to see another 
so bad); and one on the thirty-eighth day (that from dropsy of the chest). 

“ It may be noticed as an interesting fact, that erysipelas of the face and scalp 
prevailed in the hospital at the same time, and of those who suffered from 
smallpox, one had erysipelas preceding, and three following the attack. 

_ “ In reference to the matter of pitting by the pustules, it may be noticed as a 
singular fact that where the patient broke open the pustules, either just before 
or about the period of maturation, scarce any mark was perceptible. 

“ In one person there was an undoubted second attack of the disease, as the 
marks of the previous attack were clearly to be seen, and the patient had a 
distinct recollection of having been sick with it.” 

A discussion of the condition and the necessities of the chronic insane of the 
State occupies several pages of the report. Better, more extensive, and more 
nearly adequate provision for them is demanded. But in what way shall this 
be effected ? 

“No fallacy is more fanciful than that the chronic insane can be made to sup¬ 
port themselves, or to assist in providing for their own maintenance, and every 
scheme projected with that view, will only waste more money than it will save. 

“It seems to be forgotten by those who advocate such theories, that the insane 
labour under a nervous disorder, incapacitating them from continued exertion ; 
that the longer the insanity, the greater, as a general rule, that incapacity; that 
the derangement of mind prevents that degree of thought and attention, neces¬ 
sary properly to execute; that a constant, careful supervision is needed to secure 
proper results, and that those who exercise this supervision, cannot attend to 
other duties ; and that one active, industrious man would readily himself do the 
work of at least three of those he has to watch, and do it better. 

“ Nor should any countenance be given to the plan sometimes proposed of an 
institution exclusively for the chronic insane. 

[The reciprocal influence of the recent and chronic insane is mutually bene¬ 
ficial, and many a recent case has been aided towards restoration by the kind 
words and gentle deeds of one supposed to be incurable, and the interest thus 
manifested has added light to the mind, hope to the heart, and restoration from 
disorder to the bestower of such kindly influence.” 

Hence the writer of the report advocates an increase of the number of hospi¬ 
tals based upon the same general principles as those which are already in ope¬ 
ration. 

“ These buildings should be neat, plain, free from all unnecessary architectural 
embellishments and arrangements, strongly and securely built on the most 
approved and carefully arranged plan, with special adaptation to the purposes 
of their construction, and throughout the whole course of their erection under 
the direct supervision of one familiar with all the requirements of the treat¬ 
ment of the insane.” 

7. The Dixmont Hospital, the well-known department for the insane of the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, not being yet completed, its number of patients 
has grown to an excess of its accommodations. “The wards,” writes Hr. Heed, 
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“are intended to accommodate one hundred and thirty patients. Two hundred 
and four now occupy them.” 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients in hospital, Jan. 1, 1865 

85 

73 

158 

Admitted in course of the year 

64 

57 

121 

Whole number. 

. 149 

130 

279 

Discharged, including deaths 

38 

37 

75 

Remaining, Dec. 31, 1865 . 

. Ill 

93 

204 

0 f the discharged, there were cured . 



34 

Died. 



10 


“One died exhausted by epileptic convulsions, one of typhoid fever contracted 
before admission, two of epilepsy, one from the exhaustion of chronic mania, two 
of enteritis, one of chronic gastritis, and two of old age.” 

Only thirty-eight of the patients remaining in the hospital at the close of the 
year were considered curable. 

“As in previous years, the patients have enjoyed all the advantages to be 
derived from out-door exercise and from various occupations and amusements 
in-door. On several occasions the attendants and patients of the convalescent 
female ward prepared and presented to the household a series of tableaux, which 
not only afforded a healthy diversion to those immediately engaged, but were 
the source of great pleasure to the spectators. The selection of the pieces, the 
taste displayed in the arrangement, and the manner in which they were rendered, 
entitled the parties to this public acknowledgment.” 

8. We take the subjoined statistics from the U. S. Government Hospital for 
the Insane, for the fiscal year ending with the 30th of June, 1865:— 


Patients at the beginning of the year 

Men. 

. 265 

Women. 

86 

Total 

351 

Admitted in course of the year 

479 

36 

515 

Whole number. 

. 744 

122 

866 

Discharged, including deaths . 

576 

29 

605 

Remaining at the end of the year . 

168 

93 

261 

Of the discharged, there were cured 

334 

14 

348 

Died . . . • . 

139 

8 

147 


Died with “chronic organic and functional degeneration of the brain, without 
complicative or supervenient disease before death, 49; chronic organic and func¬ 
tional degeneration of the brain, with epilepsy, 12; ditto, with apoplexy, 5 ; 
with paralysis gtntrale, 2; with tumour of the brain, 1; with typhoid fever. 14; 
with dysentery, 7; with diarrhoea, 1; with phthisis, 7; with albuminuria, 1; with 
hepatitis, 1; with bilious fever, 1; with pneumonia, 1; with erysipelas, 1; with 
gangrene of lung, 1; of maniacal exhaustion, 7 ; inanition. 8; typhoid fever, 12 ; 
diarrhoea, 1; dysentery, 2 ; general paralysis (simple), 2 ; epilepsy, 4; pneumo¬ 
nia, 1; asphyxia, 1; abscess of liver, 1; malarial exhaustion, 1; moribund on 
admission, 3.” 


Patients from the army at the beginning of the year . . 191 

“ “ “ admitted in course of the year . . 426 

“ “ “ remaining at the end of the year . . 106 

Patients from the navy at the beginning of the year . . 18 

“ “ admitted in course of the year . , 10 

“ “ “ remaining at the end of the year . . 14 

Rebel prisoners admitted in course of the year .... 4 


The relation held by this hospital towards the military and naval powers 
during the late civil war, will justify a liberal extract from Dr. Nichols’s report. 

“ The admissions this year, five hundred and twelve altogether, exceeded those 
of the previous year by six. While the army and navy furnished nearly eighty- 
three per cent, of the whole admissions, the number of military patients received 
was twelve less, and the number of civil cases, including rebel prisoners, eighteen 
more than last year. 
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“ Though the active operations of the war continued through most of the 
period embraced in this report, it will be seen that it exhibits the commencement 
of a return towards the old ratios which the military and civil cases bore to each 
other. The current year will doubtless exhibit a further movement in the same 
direction. * * * 

“ It is an equally extraordinary and significant fact that the number of civil 
cases received into the institution during the four years of the war has exceeded 
the admissions during an equal preceding period only ten per cent., notwith¬ 
standing an estimated increase of the permanent population of the District of 
one hundred per cent., and two enactments by Congress—one providing for the 
care in the national hospital, during the war, of all transient insane persons found 
in the District without the means of self-support, and the other making like pro¬ 
vision for the same period for all cases of insanity occurring in any part of the 
republic among the civil employes of the quartermaster’s and commissary’s de¬ 
partments of the army. 

“This evident diminution in the relative prevalence of insanity in the District 
accords with the history of the disease throughout the loyal States ; and it is 
thought to show that the mind of the country was raised by the war to a 
healthier tension and more earnest devotion to healthier objects than was largely 
the case amid the apathies and self-indulgences of the long-continued peace and 
material prosperity that preceded the great struggle. Whether or not a kind of 
mental collapse will follow a return of peace, and be attended with an increase 
of mental disease, will depend upon circumstances which we cannot pretend to 
definitely foresee. If it unhappily should, the truth of this theory would be 
demonstrated beyond a question, and the old notions—doubtless true as observed 
at other times and under other systems of government—of the effects of violent 
national struggles upon the psychological condition of the peoples affected by 
them, entirely reversed as applied to the citizens of the North American repub¬ 
lic. It is but a slight license to say that the nation laid down its life to save it; 
and that the national mind rapidly acquired a firmer strength and a higher tone 
amid the harrowing incidents of such a gigantic and all-pervading strife and 
sacrifice, must be accounted one of the most remarkable and interesting events 
in the mental history of our race! But, after all, the same natural law to which 
the nation appears to owe an increase of mental strength amid a sudden, vast, 
and unprecedented expenditure of it, underlies some of the most familiar ob- 
servations in psychology. The popular idea that weak and indolent minds in 
civilized society enjoy comparative immunity from derangement, is an erroneous 
one. All weakness invites disease, while strength repels it; and activity is a 
condition of strength. There is more insanity among the hinds and drones of 
mankind than among the Newtons and Websters. The capacity and application 
of philosophers and statesmen are associated with a strength and tone of the 
brain and nervous system which not only repel disease, but afford the innerva¬ 
tion necessary to the vigour of the bodily functions. There are fewer dyspeptics 
among scholars than among unlettered men. It is true that poets—a class of 
most intellectual men—and madmen are thought to be allied; and it may be so. 
The mental constitution that affects the poetic fervor is not always, perhaps not 
generally, what is called a well-balanced one. Besides, the frequent exercise of 
the imagination in the conception of poetic images is apt to develop into inor¬ 
dinate activity a power of the understanding, especially when it is originally in 
excess, that is most prone to confound the ideal with the real, and thus establish 
one of the forms of the incipiency of insanity. 

“ 1 he whole number treated in 1864-65 was eight hundred and sixty-six, against 
seven hundred and eighty-seven in 1863—64. As the number of admissions was 
nearly the same in each of the two years, the excess of seventy-nine treated this 
year was mainly due to the greater number in the house at the beginning of this 
than at the beginning of the preceding year. 

“The proportion of recoveries was somewhat less during the last two than it 
was in the first two years of the war. The high proportion of incurable cases 
among the soldiers who have formed so large a moiety of our population during 
the war, and the payment of bounties for recruits, began at the same time. The 
relation that those concurrent events bore to each other is obvious. The various 
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bounties, particularly the large sums paid for recruits during the last year of the 
rebellion, stimulated the cupidity of recruit and substitute brokers to the exer¬ 
cise of an ingenuity and perseverance, and to achieve a success, in imposing 
upon the army senility and childhood for vigorous manhood, and imbecility tor 
soundness of understanding, which, had they been displayed in the genuine ser¬ 
vice of their country, would have commanded the blessings of a heroic patriotism. 
It was found that recovered soldiers discharged from the hospital and service, 
and paid off, and left to journey to their homes by themselves, were so frequently 
the victims while on their way, of the diabolical arts of‘drugging’ and robbery, 
and then of literal sale as recruits or substitutes, that no such patients were 
permitted to leave the institution during the last six months of the war, except 
under the personal protection of friends or officials. The fact that nine natives 
of Canada were admitted to the hospital during the period under review, while 
only two were received during its previous history of nine years, affords ground 
for the suspicion that our political neighbour on the north parted with some ot 
her dependent population at a handsome premium. We could write the current 
history of several of the large almshouses and municipal institutions lor the 
insane from the declarations of patients received into the hospital during the 

Pa ‘ S ‘ tr ftiTpercentage of mortality this year was large, but, however much we may 
regret it, it seemed inevitable under the circumstances. Over seventy-two per 
cent, of the deaths were in cases of chronic insanity, and m three-ntths ot tne 
remaining cases the fatal event was due to morbid condition existing at the time 
of admission. By inanition, as an assigned cause of death, is meant the non¬ 
assimilation of food in consequence of a peculiar exhaustion of the vital torces. 
In these cases the mental disorder was not of an active and exhaustive type, 
and no acute idiopathic disease could be detected. The only exception to our 
remarkable exemption from local disease consisted in the communication ot 
typhoid fever, with which many soldiers were admitted m the fall and winter, to 
some of the chronic cases already in the house, who, from defective innervation, 
offered but little resistance either to the invasion or progress of an asthenic dis¬ 
ease, and for a few weeks the fever prevailed considerably in several wards on 

the male side of the house. , , . 

“The population of the hospital at the close of the last government year was 
less than it had been at any other time for two years previous. I bis reduction 
was mainly effected by embracing the favourable opportunity which the return 
in June of so many of the different organizations of the army to their respective 
States afforded to send home, in the care of comrades or officers, all recovered 
men, and most others who had evidently not become insane in the line of duty 
and would certainly be properly cared for either by their friends or the local 

^Muchwas done in the course of the year towards the completion ^>Mlns 
national hospital. 


Art XXII .— Guy's Hospital Reports. Edited by Samuel Wilks, M. B. Third 
series, vol. xi. London : John Churchill & Sons, 1865. 8vo. pp. 466. 


The present volume of this valuable publication contains twenty original com¬ 
munications, eight lithographic plates, and a number of wood-cuts. As has 
been for some time past our practice, we shall lay before our readeis a lull 
analysis of its contents :— 

I. On the Value of the Study of Morbid Anatomy By Samuel Wilks, M. D. 
The object of this paper is to set forth some of the principal facts taught by 
the study of morbid Anatomy, and also what may be hoped from further wves- 

tle The difference between health and disease, says one of the most instructive of 
modern writers in our profession, consists in the deficiency, that is, the tem- 



